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ferent color there should have been the routes of Thompson's travels 
with the years noted thereon, and the trading posts which existed in the 
country at any time during the period covering these travels. 

No one can realize, until he has tried the experiment, how great a 
help such an arrangement is. Thompson's map, remarkable as it is, is 
very obscure. The lettering is put in in a peculiar way which causes 
more or less confusion and requires careful scrutiny properly to identify 
locations. It needs the aid of an interpreter, so to speak, and there 
could be no other interpreter so effectual as a key-map such as is here 
suggested. It would be a splendid thing, even now, if the Champlain 
Society, which has made such a monument of this book, could perfect 
it by preparing such a map and sending a copy to each possessor of the 
Narrative, for insertion in the pocket with Thompson's map. 

H. M. Chittenden. 

A History of the Presidency from 1788 to 1916. By Edward Stan- 
wood, Litt.D. In two volumes. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. vi, 586, 396.) 

Tins work, at least in part, has been known to a generation of read- 
ers. It was first published in 1884 as A History of Presidential Elec- 
tions. Slightly amplified in a second (1888), a third (1892), and a 
fourth (1896) edition designed to meet the quadrennial interest aroused 
by successive presidential elections, it reappeared in 1898 under a new 
and very much more comprehensive title, A History of the Presidency 
from 1788 to i8(jj. Not differing essentially from the earlier work, the 
volume of 1898 revealed some degree of reconsideration especially in the 
opening chapters and, by way of enlargement, contained two new chap- 
ters, the Convention System (XIV.) and the Free Silver Campaign 
(XXXI.). Twice since then, in 1912 and 1916, it has been issued as 
volume I., with, however, no marked alterations except, for example, 
the insertion (p. 273) of a short final paragraph to the first Republican 
platform of 1856. Volume II. was first printed in 1912 and brought the 
story with comparatively greater elaboration down to the opening of 
President Taft's administration in March, 1909. This volume now ap- 
pears in a second edition. It includes a single new chapter, the Repub- 
lican Schism (1909-1913), together with an appendix giving names of 
candidates, dates and places of conventions, and the party platforms 
associated with the recent presidential canvass of 1916. But beyond a 
passing reference to the Underwood tariff and to a few other matters of 
small consequence, there is no consideration of the accomplishments of 
President Wilson's first term. 

To anyone who will read the first volume of this latest reprint in the 
light of the original edition of 1884, it will be clear that the work has 
never been thoroughly revised or corrected in the light of recent scholar- 
ship. In the second volume the author writes with greater freedom and 
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has made rather careful use of the presidential messages. But through- 
out the entire work, the lights and shadows of the presidential office are 
well-nigh lost in the disproportionate space devoted to party platforms 
and to the discussion of legislation. Much of the comment has very 
little bearing upon the presidency. The concluding chapter, the Evolu- 
tion of the Presidency, affords a summary in some respects admirable; 
but it is based upon no extensive knowledge of the sources nor upon 
contributions to the theme by younger scholars. As a whole the book is 
a useful manual on the statistics of presidential elections with more or 
less enlightening comment on party legislation. Mr. Stanwood has given 
particular care to the disputed election of 1876 (I. 356-393). It is likely 
to stand as an accurate, brief, and very useful account. The title 
adopted in 1898 remains a misnomer, for the work is not a history of the 
presidency. 

The following points may serve to illustrate the sort of revision that 
a future edition calls for. No account is taken (I. 2) of the Pinckney 
draft of May 29, 1787, as it is to-day understood. Vice-President Adams 
took the oath of office (p. 30) on June 3, 1789. The official record of 
Vice-President Clinton's oath, presumably taken in 1809 (p. 96), has 
never been discovered. See New York Nation, March 1, 1917 (p. 
249). Monroe was first commissioned Secretary of State (p. 98) on 
April 2, 181 1. The caucus which nominated John Langdon to the 
vice-presidency was held on May 18, 1812 (p. 99). The first con- 
vention approaching in organization our present nominating conven- 
tions (p. 101) was held in 1808 {American Historical Review, XVII. 
744 ff.). There is no ground to-day for believing that Plumer's vote 
for J. Q. Adams in 1820 (p. 118) had anything to do with his "jeal- 
ousy of Washington's record of unanimous election" (Amer. Hist. Rev., 
January, 1916, XXI. 318). General Jackson was formally nominated in 
July, 1822, not in "May or June, 1823" (p. 127). See National Intel- 
ligencer, August 16, 1822. William Wirt (p. 156) sent a letter to the 
Anti-Mason Convention gathered in Baltimore in September, 1831 — he 
neither entered the convention nor " delivered " an address (Niles' Reg- 
ister, October 1, 1831). The name Whig (p. 179) can be found in public 
prints at least as early as 1832. The Tennessee legislature formally 
presented the name of Hugh L. White as successor to Jackson (pp. 180- 
181) in October, 1835. A convention of Liberty men met at Warsaw, 
N. Y. (p. 202) on November 13, 1839. Thomas Earle of Pennsylvania 
was not named for Vice-President until the meeting of the convention 
at Albany on April 1, 1840. Clay's " Raleigh " letter and another from 
Van Buren (p. 210) were both published in Washington on the same 
day, April 27, 1844. Wright's declination of the vice-presidency in 1844 
(p. 214) was preceded by John Langdon's declination of the same office 
on May 28, 1812 (National Intelligencer, June 11, 1812). The Whig 
convention, meeting in Baltimore in May, 1844, chose as temporary 
chairman Arthur Francis Hopkins of Alabama (p. 220). In October, 
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1848, the Liberty party met in convention at Buffalo, N. Y. (p. 232). 
Would it not be fair to recall to the reader that Douglas got his doctrine 
of popular sovereignty (p. 258) from Lewis Cass? The Ostend Mani- 
festo (p. 261) was disavowed by Secretary Marcy. To say (p. 271) 
that the selection of Fremont by the first Republican convention was due 
" in no small degree to the fact that he had already been nominated by 
the seceding Know-Nothings " is to ignore factors of far greater im- 
portance. The joint resolution referred to (p. 309) was not passed by 
both Houses until February, 1865. The twenty-second joint rule of 
February 6, 1865, was in force for eleven, not "sixteen", years (H. R. 
Journal, 44 Cong., 1 sess., Appendix, p. 1542). It is inaccurate (p. 333) 
to say that " the legislation of the Forty-first Congress was accomplished 
with every State in the Union fully represented ". Was Secretary Bel- 
knap "more sinned against than sinning" (p. 357)? "Nobody", says 
Mr. Rhodes (History, VII. 191), "had any doubt as to Belknap's guilt. 
His disgrace was complete." Joseph B. Foraker, not " Lucius Fair- 
child " (p. 432), was one of three nominees for the vice-presidency voted 
on by the Republican convention of 1884. Three references (pp. 450- 
451) to the act of succession of " 1791 " should read 1792. The succes- 
sion law of 1886, drawn up by G. F. Hoar, was approved on January 19. 
" John " (p. 508) should read H. Clay Bascom. There are various inac- 
curacies in the statistics to be found on pages 285, 289, 325, 379, 409, 440, 
and 538. The Dingley tariff bill was approved (II. 7) on July 24, 1897. 
The word "eighteenth" (p. 9) should read nineteenth. "June 7" (p. 
23) should read July 7. President Wilson (p. 304) took the oath of 
office in March, 1913, directly east of the dome of the Capitol, not "to 
the east front of the Senate wing". The first casting vote of July 18, 
1789 (p. 311) was the result of a tie, 9 to 9. The whole section devoted 
to a consideration of the President's power of removal (pp. 307 ff.) could 
be more significantly based on such statistics as were compiled by Dr. 
C. R. Fish in 1899 (Amer. Hist. Assoc, Report, I. 67-86). 

Henry Barrett Learned. 

Francis Asbury: the Prophet of the Long Road. By Ezra Souier 
Tipple. (New York and Cincinnati : The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 1916. Pp. 333.) 

During 1916 the various Methodist bodies throughout the United 
States, celebrated the one-hundredth anniversary of the death of Francis 
Asbury, the first bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 
The most ambitious volume called forth by this celebration, is the one 
now under review, by President E. S. Tipple of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, who has long been a student of the life and work of the pioneer 
bishop of Methodism. A number of lives of Asbury have previously 
been written; the first by Strickland in 1858; another by Rev. E. L. Janes 
in 1872; a third by Briggs in 1879, while in recent years two other brief 



